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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


The colossal Gigantopithecus roamed southern 
China from around 2 million to 300,000 years 
ago, in the Early to Middle Pleistocene era. This 
giant ape is known through fossilized remains— 
primarily teeth and jawbones—unearthed across 
China, Thailand, Vietnam, and Indonesia. The 
initial find, a pair of large teeth, emerged in 1935 
in a drugstore, discovered by the anthropologist 
Ralph von Koenigswald. Subsequent discoveries 
have included over a thousand teeth and several 
jawbones scattered across various sites. 


Initially believed to be a human ancestor, 
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Gigantopithecus is now considered closer to orang- 
utans. Estimates suggest it was an enormous crea- 
ture, weighing in at 440 to 660 pounds, although 
the exact size is hard to pin down due to the 
limited remains. There seemed to be significant 
size variation between males and females. The ape's 
dentition was distinctive, featuring large molars 
designed for grinding down tough, fibrous vege- 
tation. Its tooth enamel was remarkably thick, an 
adaptation for consuming coarse foods like stems 
and roots. 


As a generalist herbivore, Gigantopithecus fed 
on a diverse array of forest plants. It thrived in sub- 
tropical to tropical climates but vanished around 
300,000 years ago, possibly due to climatic shifts 
impacting its environment or interactions with 
early humans. In modern times, Gigantopithecus 
has been romantically linked to legendary beings 
such as the Tibetan yeti and the American bigfoot, 
figures woven into local lore and the subject of 
cryptozoological study. 


CHAPTER 2 


Discovery 


In 1935, the anthropologist Ralph von 
Koenigswald named the species Gigantopithecus 
blacki upon the discovery of two exceptionally 
large lower molar teeth, each measuring 20 mm by 
22 mm. These teeth were found in a Hong Kong 
apothecary, sold as "dragon bones" used in tradi- 
tional Chinese medicine. The species was named 
in honor of Davidson Black, a Canadian paleo- 
anthropologist who had recently died and had 
contributed significantly to the study of human 


evolution in China. 


While working for the Dutch East Indies Min- 
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eralogical Survey in Indonesia, von Koenigswald 
continued to discover more teeth and concluded 
that they probably originated from the Guang- 
dong or Guangxi regions of China. World War II, 
however, interrupted his work, as he was interned 
by Japanese forces, delaying the official description 
of the type specimen until 1952. The initial teeth 
von Koenigswald found now reside in the collec- 
tion of the University of Utrecht. 


In 1955, under the direction of Chinese paleon- 
tologist Pei Wenzhong and the Chinese Institute of 
Vertebrate Paleontology and Paleoanthropology, a 
discovery of 47 teeth was made in Guangdong and 
Guangxi, mingled with shipments labeled "dragon 
bones." The following year, the first on-site Gigan- 
topithecus remains, a third molar and a premolar, 
were uncovered in a cave on Niusui Mountain, 
Guangxi, aptly named "Gigantopithecus Cave." In 
the same year, Xiuhuai Qin, a farmer from Li- 
ucheng, stumbled upon more teeth and the first 
mandible in his field. Subsequent years saw the 
team excavate more mandibles and over a thousand 


teeth in the area. 
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Gigantopithecus fossils have been unearthed at 
16 different locations throughout southern China, 
stretching from Longgupo and Longgudong in the 
north to Hainan Island in the south. Isolated finds 
in Vietnam and Thailand might also be attributed 
to Gigantopithecus, though they could represent 
another extinct orangutan species. The oldest of 
these remains are dated to 2 million years ago, 
with the most recent being between 380,000 and 
310,000 years old. The prevalence of teeth over 
other bones is largely due to porcupines, which 
chew on bones for nutrients and tend to store 
them in caves, often leaving teeth intact because 
of their durable enamel. This peculiar behavior 
accounts for the abundance of teeth compared to 
other skeletal remains. 


CHAPTER 3 


Classification 


Gigantopithecus, known scientifically as G. 
blacki, was initially thought by researchers like von 
Koenigswald in 1935 to be related to ancient apes 
like Sivapithecus from India. Later, in 1939, Rob- 
ert Broom suggested it might be closely related to 
Australopithecus, an early human ancestor. Franz 
Weidenreich in 1946 even speculated it could be 
a giant human ancestor, calling it "Gigantanthro- 
pus.” This idea was part of a theory proposing that 
different human races evolved independently from 


local ancient human species. 


By 1952, von Koenigswald agreed that 
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Gigantopithecus belonged to the human family 
tree, but not directly as an ancestor. Over the years, 
there was much debate about whether Giganto- 
pithecus was a human ancestor until the Out of 
Africa theory became widely accepted, suggesting 
human origins in Africa rather than Asia. 


Today, Gigantopithecus is classified within the 
same group as orangutans, known as Ponginae. 
However, similarities between Gigantopithecus 
and orangutans are scarce due to incomplete fossil 
evidence. Some researchers in 2017 proposed that 
Gigantopithecus might be more closely related to 
Lufengpithecus from China, which lived millions 
of years earlier. 


Recent studies in 2019 used protein analysis 
from a Gigantopithecus tooth to confirm its close 
relationship with orangutans. It's estimated that 
Gigantopithecus and orangutans shared a com- 
mon ancestor about 12 to 10 million years ago 
during the Miocene period, a time when many ape 
species were evolving. This research also suggests 
that the Ponginae lineage split from African great 
apes around 26 to 17.7 million years ago. 
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A jawbone unearthed in 1969, estimated to 
be 8.6 million years old, was discovered in the 
Sivalik Hills in northern India. It was named "G. 
bilaspurensis" by paleontologists Elwyn L. Simons 
and Shiv Raj Kumar Chopra, who speculated it 
could be an ancestor of G. blacki. This find was 
similar to a molar discovered in 1915 on Pakistan's 
Pothohar Plateau, originally termed "Dryopithecus 
giganteus." Later, Von Koenigswald reclassified it 
as Indopithecus in 1950. However, it was renamed 
"G. giganteus" by American anthropologists Fred- 
erick Szalay and Eric Delson in 1979, a name that 
remained until 2003 when Australian anthropolo- 
gist David W. Cameron reverted it to Indopithe- 
cus. Presently, "G. bilaspurensis" is recognized as 
the same species as Indopithecus giganteus, which 
consolidates Gigantopithecus into a single recog- 
nized species, G. blacki. 


CHAPTER 4 


Description 


Size 

Determining the full size of Gigantopithecus 
is a complex task, as only dental and mandibular 
remains are available for study. Not all ancient 
primates with large teeth and thick enamel were 
necessarily of great size. Weidenreich proposed in 
1946 that Gigantopithecus might have been dou- 
ble the size of an adult male gorilla. By 1957, Peis 
estimates suggested a height of around 12 feet. In 
1970, Simons and Ettel posited a near 9-foot stat- 
ure and a weight up to 600 pounds, roughly 40% 
greater than that of a standard male gorilla. John- 
son, in 1979, extrapolated from gorilla dimensions 
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to conjecture that Gigantopithecus’s femur and 
humerus were approximately 20-25% longer than 
those of gorillas. More recently, in 2017, Zhang 
and Harrison offered a weight range of 440 to 660 
pounds for the creature. However, without more 
comprehensive fossil records, these figures remain 


speculative. 


Sexual Dimorphism 


Gigantopithecus exhibited clear sexual dimor- 
phism, with males being significantly larger than 
females. The size difference is evident in their 
dental dimensions; male upper canines averaged 
0.83 inches in length compared to the 0.61 inches 
of their female counterparts. Furthermore, Man- 
dible III, presumed to belong to a male, was 40% 
larger than Mandible I, associated with a female. 
Such disparity in size between the sexes is seen to 
a greater extent only in gorillas among contem- 
porary apes, especially regarding canine size, and 


remains unparalleled in jaw size variation. 
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Teeth and Jaws 


Gigantopithecus shared a common dental for- 
mula with other apes, featuring two incisors, one 
canine, two premolars, and three molars on each 
side of both jaws. The canines were robust, with- 
out the typical sharpening traits, indicating a role 
similar to that of premolars and molars. Notably 
smaller incisors and wear patterns on their lingual 
aspect hinted at an underbite. Chewing involved a 
side-to-side jaw motion, and the tooth roots were 
notably elongated relative to the crown. Among 
apes, its molars were exceptionally large, with the 
biggest ones in the lower jaw reaching dimensions 
of 0.80 by 0.82 inches. The molar enamel was the 
thickest seen in any ape, measuring up to 0.24 
inches on the side facing the tongue, reminiscent 
of the extinct Paranthropus. These molars had flat 
surfaces for grinding and were quite tall, with the 
enamel rising above the level of the gums. 


CHAPTER 5 


Palaeobiology 


Diet 

Gigantopithecus mainly ate plants. Studies us- 
ing carbon-13 isotopes suggest it favored C3 plants 
like fruits, leaves, and other forest plants. Its strong 
jaw was capable of handling tough or hard foods, 
even though its dental anatomy, similar to modern 
apes that eat soft leaves or seeds, suggests it may 
have had a varied diet like chimpanzees. Unlike 
orangutans, Gigantopithecus had teeth with fewer 


marks from eating small, hard objects, indicating it 


likely had a broad diet. 


Its teeth, with molar-like premolars and large 
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molars with long roots, suggest it crushed and 
ground bulky, fibrous foods. The thick enamel 
on its teeth, which is the hardest part, suggests 
it could handle abrasive foods like dirt particles 
found on plants near the ground, such as bamboo 
shoots. Analysis also suggests it ate stems, roots, 
and grasses, but not the grasses found on savannas. 
In one cave, evidence suggests it ate fruits like figs 
and mulberries. 


As its environment changed over time, espe- 
cially near its extinction about 400,000 to 320,000 
years ago, Gigantopithecus in southeastern China 
may have adapted to new food sources. Teeth from 
this period show different features, possibly reflect- 
ing this adaptation. 


Gigantopithecus was once thought to be a 
predator that lived in caves, but its teeth and jaw 
structure clearly show it was adapted for plant- 
eating. Some researchers compared its teeth to 
those of giant pandas, suggesting they may have 
filled a similar ecological niche as bamboo special- 
ists, although Gigantopithecus had thicker enamel 
and different tooth shapes. 
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Unfortunately, its reliance on specific types of 
bark and twigs for food might have contributed to 


its eventual extinction. 


Growth 


Gigantopithecus took a long time to develop 
its third molar. It required about 600-800 days 
for the enamel on the cusps to form, which is 
quite lengthy. Overall, the entire molar took ap- 
proximately four years to fully form. This time- 
frame is similar to what is observed in humans and 
chimpanzees. Enamel formation near the enamel- 
dentine junction began at a rate of about four 
micrometers per day, a rate seen in baby teeth of 
modern apes. 


Pathology 


Gigantopithecus had a high rate of cavities in 
its molars, estimated at 11%. This suggests that 
fruit might have been a common part of its diet. 
Molars from Gigantopithecus Cave often show 
pitting enamel hypoplasia, where the enamel forms 
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improperly with pits and grooves. This condition 
can result from malnutrition during growth years, 
indicating periods of food scarcity. It can also be 
caused by other factors. For example, specimen 
PA1601-1 from Yanliang Cave shows evidence of 
losing the right second molar before the neigh- 
boring third molar erupted, suggesting this indi- 
vidual managed to survive despite difficulties with 
chewing. 


Society 
Gigantopithecus displayed high levels of sex- 


ual dimorphism, suggesting intense competition 
among males. However, unlike modern non- 
human apes where displaying upper canines is im- 
portant in aggressive behavior, this feature was less 
significant for Gigantopithecus. 


CHAPTER 6 


Palaeoecology 


Gigantopithecus fossils are mostly found in 
South China, where there were subtropical ever- 
green forests. Hainan, however, had a tropical 
rainforest. Studies of Gigantopithecus teeth from 
the Early Pleistocene suggest they lived in dense, 
humid forests with closed canopies. For example, 
Queque Cave had a mix of deciduous and ever- 
green trees like birch, oak, and chinkapin, along 
with low-lying plants like herbs and ferns. 


The "Gigantopithecus fauna" is a significant 
group of mammals from the Early Pleistocene in 
southern China. It spans three periods: 2.6-1.8 
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million years ago, 1.8-1.2 million years ago, and 
1.2-0.8 million years ago. In the early period, it in- 
cluded ancient animals like Sinomastodon (related 
to elephants), Hesperotherium (a chalicothere), 
Hippopotamodon (a suid), Dorcabune (a trag- 
ulid), and Cervavitus (a deer). The middle period 
saw the arrival of Ailuropoda wulingshanensis (a 
panda), Cuon antiquus (a dhole), and Tapirus 
sinensis (a tapir). The late period featured animals 
like Ailuropoda baconi (another panda) and Steg- 
odon (a stegodontid proboscidean). 


The Gigantopithecus fauna also included 
orangutans, macaques, rhinos, extinct pigs like Sus 
xiaozhu and Sus peii, muntjac (a type of deer), gaur 
(a type of cow), Megalovis (a bovid), and occa- 
sionally large saber-toothed cats like Megantereon. 
In 2009, Russel Ciochon suggested a chimp-sized 
ape, identified later as Meganthropus, lived along- 
side Gigantopithecus. Longgudong Cave possibly 
bridged the gap between the Palaearctic and Orien- 
tal regions, housing both typical Gigantopithecus 
fauna and animals from colder climates like hedge- 
hogs, hyenas, horses, Leptobos (a bovid), and pikas. 


CHAPTER 7 


Extinction 


During the Pleistocene, Gigantopithecus 
adapted to its environment, exhibiting dietary 
shifts in response to ecological stress, as evidenced 
by its dental morphology. In contrast, other con- 
temporary hominids displayed less pronounced 
changes. 


The late Middle Pleistocene to early Middle 
Pleistocene was marked by intense glacial cycles, 
shifts towards colder or wetter conditions, more 
pronounced seasonal variations, and a decline 


in C4 vegetation. The dynamics of winter and 
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summer monsoons were also influential during 


this period in China. 


Stratigraphic data indicates that Gigantopithe- 
cus's habitat range contracted from the Guangxi, 
Guizhou, and Hainan provinces to solely Guangxi 
between 420,000 and 330,000 years ago. By 300,000 
years ago, this giant ape's population dwindled 
further as its forest habitats gave way to expanding 
grasslands. It is estimated that Gigantopithecus be- 
came extinct between 295,000 and 215,000 years 
ago, a timeline that aligns with heightened season- 
ality and significant environmental shifts. 


The extinction of Gigantopithecus, which was 
specialized in its environment, contrasts with 
the survival of Pongo weidenreichi (a type of 
orangutan) and Homo (human ancestors) in the 
Middle Pleistocene. Pongo weidenreichi likely had 
more flexible eating habits across seasons, while 
Homo was adaptable to various habitats due to 
its generalist diet. Some researchers suggested that 
Homo erectus may have contributed to the extinc- 
tion of Gigantopithecus, although human activity 
in southern China wasn't prevalent until after 
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Gigantopithecus disappeared. It remains uncertain 
whether competition for resources or hunting by 


early humans were factors in its extinction. 


There are suggestions by some researchers that 
Gigantopithecus might have survived into the early 
Late Pleistocene, but evidence supporting this is 
limited. 


CHAPTER 8 


Cryptozoology 


In the realm of cryptozoology, Gigantopithecus 
is often associated with legendary creatures such as 
the Tibetan Yeti and the American Bigfoot, both 
of which are depicted as apelike giants in local 
folklore. The link was first suggested in 1960 by 
zoologist Wladimir Tschernezky, who referenced a 
photograph of supposed Yeti tracks from 1951 in 
the journal Nature, proposing that the Yeti's bipe- 
dal gait and appearance might be similar to that of 
Gigantopithecus. This hypothesis garnered initial 
scientific curiosity, leading to further discussions 
in prominent journals like Nature and Science, 
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and also ignited widespread public intrigue, fuel- 
ing ongoing quests to find these elusive beings. 


Anthropologist Grover Krantz was a promi- 
nent figure in this field, actively pursuing evidence 
for the existence of these cryptids from 1970 until 
his passing in 2002. He postulated that Bigfoot 
could be a descendant of Gigantopithecus, even 
suggesting the name "Gigantopithecus canadensis" 
for the North American variant. Despite his dedi- 
cation, Krantz's theories were met with skepticism 
and criticism from both the scientific community 
and enthusiasts, due to his acceptance of evidence 
that many deemed unreliable. 
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